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“ Requiring, with various taste, things widely different from each other. ” 





Adventures of a Night. 


A Romancr. (Continued.) 
I should be sure of a good supper: but here I shall 
find myself in the middle of a troop of banditti, a 
kind of people I’ve no sort of liking for; to be sure, 
if I can stifle my man, as Raymond de las Cister- 
nas did Baptiste,1 there would not be much harm 
done.’ As he drew nearer, he could plainly distin- 
guish prayers chaunted in a slow and solemn tone, 
occasionally interrupted by a dull and stifled sound 
which ceased on the voice continuing the prayers. 
‘Il cannot make out where | am,’ said mr. Dob; ‘if 
1 heard music,2 | should know that it was the 
voices of ‘the Carmelites, singing the matin hymn;’ 
or at least the monks chaunting a requzem for the 
soul of mons. St. Aubert in the convent of St. 
Clair, ‘which is situated on the sea shore;’$ or 
it might be Paulina, amusing herself by singing 
ballads in the caverns of Perkin’s castle; beguiling 
the time until the hour of two shall strike, that the 
machine shall tremble, that the closet shall open, 
and the littl waxen figures begin their battle: 4 
but what this can be I cannot imagine, or who can 
be thus speaking loud in the middle of the night; 
unless it ts father Peter telling his beads,5 while 
his burning lamp, his crucifix, his books of piety, 
and his hour-glass, are before him.’ Ayd now mr. 
Dob found himself at the top of a winding stair- 
case, at the foot of which he perceived a faint light. 
“Dhis is all right,’ said he; *for now 1 am as eom- 
pletely puzzled as any one need to be; shall | de- 
scend, or shall | not deseend? | would hesitate, if 
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like Emily, I was accompanied by Bernardin;6 al 

tho his ‘large uncouth person formed a character- 
istic figure.’ Yet at least, he had a torch; which at 
this moment! should very much prefer to his ‘half 
boots, or sandals, laced upon his legs, his broad 
sword, which he usually wore in a belt flung across 
his shoulders, and his heavy flat velvet cap, some- 
what resembling a turban with a short feather;’ 
which, to say the truth, had nothing at all to do 
with the story. But then, perhaps I may find my- 
self, like Celestina, ‘in a large saloon, which had 
formerly secretly served as a church or chapel;’ 
and if I should find ‘scattered benches, yellowish 
dust, coarse and ill-carved pillars, torn books, worm 
eaten pictures, and fragments of black stuff mark- 
ed with white crosses,’7 which will apprise me 
that 1 must ‘seek a bunch of keys under the pedes- 
tal of a statue—stop at the seventh pillar on the 
left hand, before a statue of St. Roch, and an in- 
scription on grey marble,’ which will inform me 
that I must ‘insert my key into the eye of a death’s 
head, carved above the inscription, open the door, 
descend into a vault, from thence into a cavern, 
and find myself at last in the midst of a band of 
coiners, who will receive me in the style of free 
masons.’ But all this one is necessarily exposed to 
when one wanders without any guide. Why Jero- 
nimo would be better than nothing, villian as he 
was for making Eleonor and Vivalda cross a ‘nar- 
row and winding path cut in the rock,’ and crying 
out to them in a *hollow’ voice, that he was lead- 
ing them ‘to the.place of their destination.’8 and 
that for no er upon earth but to frighten 
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ihe reader!’ Mr. Dob descended the stairs cauti- 
ously, holding by a rope which served as’a balus- 
trade. 9 “he stairs were steep, and in many 
places trembled beneath his weight,” and the roof 
was so low as to oblige him to bend himself.10 ‘In- 
deed,’ said he, ‘if Celestina descended this stair- 
case, she might very easily have given herself a 
second blow so violent as to make her fall back on 
one of the steps.’ Scarcely had he articulated these 
words, when he heard seven times repeated, the 
noise which had originaHy drawn his attention; af- 
ter which, the voice pronounced the following 
words: ‘Father of light! almighty God, supreme! 
who, with an all-seeing eye, surveyest the transac- 
tions of thy creatures here on earth, look down 
on one unworthy of thy goodness, tho humbly so- 
liciting thy aid; who craves thy’support to see those 
mysteries explained, the elucidation of which may 
strike his soul with horror: but let thy heavenly 
assistance inspire him with fortitude and resigna- 
oie to listen to the dictates of thy will’!11 
The voice ceased; and mr. Dob perceived alight 
which faintly gleamed trom beneath a low and nar- 
row door, which was ajar. ‘This,’ said he, ‘is 
something like those lights which Emily used to 
see under the doors of the castle of Udolpho, but 
as the arr does not feel fresher, I cannot be in the 
corridor.’ After this judicious reflection, borrow- 
cd from signor Vezezzi, mr. Dob pushed the door 
‘which to his great surprise,12 yielded immediate- 
ly, and discovered a figure kneeling before a cru- 
cifix.’ ‘his figure proved to be an aged monk, 
with ‘silvered temples and pale features. ‘The mild 
and sorrowful character of the countenance, and 
the lambent lustre of eyes, which seemed still to 
retain something of the fre of genius, interested 
mr. Dob. 'Vhe table on which he leant was cover- 
ed with a torn carpet, on which 13‘lay a human 
skull ard bones, with a large book and hour-glass.’ 
‘Lord help me! exclaimed mr. Dob; ‘now there 
is a monk going to meddle with my affairs; I only 
want a few robbers to be completely in a scrape!’ 14 
‘I cannot but admire the facility,’ said the monk, 
composedly, ‘with which you have classed monks 
together with daad:ttz.” ‘Oh, my good father,’ re- 
olied mr. Dob, ‘Ll am only speaking of the monks 
yon meet with in romances; and you must allow 
there is a very fair proportion of villany under 
those black and white draperies with w hich they 
are always enveloped for effect. Why you, your- 
self, are for all the world like the monk w ho met 
Kleonor and Vivaldi, in the subterraneous passage 


of the Carmelite monastery. Some people are of 


opinion, that you promise much and perform very 
little; but, for my part, 1 shall think you quite as 
useful in my romance, as you were in the other; 
provided you will open for me a door, by which I 
can save myself: and I promise you Pil not, like 
Fimily, stop to look at the ‘moon gbining on the 


mountains,’ nor will F pay any attention to the 
‘morning light shewing the distant lake of Celano, 
gleaming at the feet of other iofty mountains of the 
Appenines;’ nor will 1 snuff ‘the scent of vrange 
blossoms breathed upon the dewy air,’ nor ‘the 
spicy myrtle, sending forth all its fragrance from 
the cliffs.’15 Oh! my good father. if you will save 
me, pray don’t be long about it!’ ‘Poor innocent!’ 
said the monk, half to himself, ‘in this chamber— 
in this fatal place > “The deuce take it” ex- 
claimed mr. Dob, almost ina passion: ‘when L ask 
you to extricate me from an imminent danger, it’s 
a mighty pretty time, truly, for you to begin talk- 
ing of a thing which has just popped into your 
noddle, and has nothing at all to do with my ad- 
ventures! Then if E were to ask vou ever so much, 

you know you never mean to explain tome what 
you are talking about: so pray, now, let us at once 
set about my affairs; and, for the love of heaven, 
let us seek the means to fly!’ Fly!’ exclaimed the 
friar; ‘not so fast if you please; there is first a ce- 
remony to be performed, without which, no two 
principal-personages who have once met ever think 
of parting: | musf relate my adventures.’ Saying 
these words, and takibg mr. Dob by the hi ind, he 
seated him by his side on a heap of damp straw. 
‘I know,’ replied the other, ina lamentable tone, 
‘that I must listen to the long story you are going 
to tell me; one cannot be a hero without submitting 
to those sorts of things! only allow me to make a 
few previous stipulations:—first, you must pro- 
mise me not to make vour story so long as those 
of Annette,16 Peter,17! or Schedoni’s guide; who 
fill eight and twenty pages with what might have 
been included in fewer lines: 18 secondly, tell 
me plainly all that it is necessary for me to know 
and not make use of any of those ambiguous ex- 
pressions, which wiil alterwards do equally well 
to justify any sort of circumstances whatever:— 
thirdly, you shall not be interrupted by the dinner 
bell, like madame de Menon19 and* Dorothea;20 
nor by the one which summons the nuns to receive 
the abbess’s benediction, like sister Olivia;21 or to 
the refectory, like Matilda;22 because all those in- 
fernal bells do nothing but interrupt the story, like 
the thoras and nails which are always running in- 
to the horse’s heels of mons. de la Motte’s ser- 
vant:23 fourthly, and above all, we shall not go 
from hence in the middle of your story, like Hut- 
ner and sir Charles, into a cavern where we shall 
find lights ‘reflecting a thousand brilliant colors, 
stalactites, whose surfaces are prismatic concre- 
tions, long icicles, calcareous stones, ijas, danger- 
ous to inhale, long strata of pyrites, rocks of alum 
and pumice stone,’ and from thence to get out by 
the mouth of a volcano:24 all which, I own, is vast- 
ly fine; but it is still more useless to the story than 
those everlasting bells, whose ‘deep tones roll on 
the silence of the night;’25 which | was telling you 
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of just now.’ Surprised at this peremptory argu- 
ment, the monk eyed mr. Dob with a smile: ‘Com- 
pose yourself,’ said he; ‘you shall hear nothing but 
what is quite necessary to carry on the romance; 
I will spare you the rest till the conclusion. We 
are now,’ continued he, in a solemn tone, ‘in the 
castle which was formerly the property of the che- 
valier de Germeuil. (Mr. Dob shuddered.) I knew 
you would tremble; ‘but this is not all. It is this 
day twenty years back that the unfortunate cheva- 
lier perished by your hand. Duelling is 4 species 
of assassination tolerated by human laws; but no- 
thing can excuse it in the eyes of the divine Judge, 
until your crime be expiated. Your hands are yet 
dyed in blood—‘mark those spots; here is some 
print of truth.’26 (Here mr.Dobsurveyed his hands 
and his dress; they were spotted with blood.) 
‘Look, father, look!’ cried he; ‘am TI nota fine 
specimen of an English romance? but may I be 
guillotined if 1 can guess how it happened!’ * This 
day!’ continued the monk, ‘this very day must the 
shade of the chevalier be appeased! the mortal re- 
mains of the president and his brother are deposited 
in the chapel belonging to this castle, among, the 
inanimate ones of their ancestors. Their sad shades 
find no rest; they wander amid the vast solitudes ot 
these apartments at midnight, and-—’ ‘Midnight! 
ah, father! lam in terror at the bare mention of 
midnight; that is the very hour for all great events. 
It is at midnight that Celestina goes to the library of 
baroness Hertzbach;27 it is at midnight that Ma- 
tilda performs her incantations in the caverns of 
St. Clair;28 it is at midnight that Dorothea and 
Emily visit the apartment of the late marchioness 
of V illeroy , at the castle of Blangy 329 itis at mid- 
night that mons. Dupont and the signora Laurentini 
sing their songs;30 it is at midnight that sirCharles 
takes his nocturnal walk, of which the account is so 
interesting;31 it is at midnight when the figure and 
the light are seen at the window of the eastern tur- 
ret of Grasville abbey;32 it is at midnight that 
Julia, Hyppolito, and Ferdinand attempt to make 
their escape from the castle of Mazzina;33 it is at 
midnight that Adeline goes into the dilapidated part 
of the abbey, when she finds ‘an old rusty poignard, ‘ 
[To be continued.) 
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(Presented by a Lady.) 
MANUSCRIPT PORT-FOLIO. 
No. IV. 

Interesting Instance of the power of Gentleness and 
Meekness in a Wife, over the dislike of her Hus- 
band, who, by royal authority, was married to her 
against his inclination. 

O, Woman! would but you use the only at- 
tributes of your placid nature, gentleness, affabilt- 
ty, meekness, and all those softer virtues, which 
should always characterise your sex, you would 
not only ensure the love and friendship of every 
man of sense and refined feelings, but reign vic- 
torious the invincible mistress of all their humors 
and passions. It is only when women lose their 
natural softness, by encroaching on the preroga- 
tives of men, and using the peace-destroying pow- 
ers of opposition, provocation, and abuse, that the 
self-elected ‘lords’ refuse them that homage and 
respect which true feminine sweetness of behavior 
and disposition will ever command. 

Of all the mistakes mankind are guilty of in 
domestic affairs, there is none greater, or more 
prevents the attainment of our wishes, be they of 
what kind soever, than attempting to acquire it 
merely by compulsion. The proud and self-willed 
person finds others as little condescending as him- 
self, and the one serves to harden the other in ob- 
stinacy and perverseness. 

Whereas, on the contrary, a sweet gentle be- 
haviour steals upon the soul by imperceptible de- 
grees, and melts the most obdurate heart. In 
seeming to yield, it vanquishes; and tho the vic- 
tories it gains are often slow, yet they are entire 
and pettinanentt. There is somewhat in human na- 
ture, tho it may for a long time prove refractory, 
thro the corruption of ill habits or passions, that 
will not suffer it always to hold out against a con- 
tinued benevolence and softness. 

England has afforded a royal example of 
this truth. We have seen a hero laboring under 
the displeasure of his king and father, disgraced, 
menaced, imprisoned, ‘and at last compelled to 
give his hand to a princess for whom at that time 
he had not the least inclination. He wedded her, 
tis true; the ceremony of the church was perform- 
ed—but that was all. The rites of marriage re- 
mained incomplete; nor could any consideration 
prevail on him to become more a husband than 
in name. Long did she continue a virgin bride, 
long smother her secret discontents; she complain- 
ed not of his injustice even to himself, but pre- 
served an unshaken complaisance and tenderness 
to him in Ppivate, and in public assumed a cheer- 

fulness, which was astonishing to himself, as well 
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as to those who being about them could not avoid 
being made acquaimted with the secret of his be- 
haviour, and at the same time shewed her to others 
as a princess possessed of all she had to wish. 

‘The death of his royal father, at last, put an 
end to the constraint both had so long endured, 
and the poor princess expected nothing less than 
that, as their marriage had not been consum- 
nated, he would begin his reign by disannulling it. 

After the chief of the nobility had paid their 
-ompliments to their new sovereign, on his ascen- 
sion to the throne, they all came into her apart- 
ment on the same occasion; but the greatest 
part of them more cut of form, than any belief 
iiey had she would enjoy the title they now gave 
her: she received their congratulations however 
With her usual affability, tho with a heart full of 
the extremest perturbations, convinced within her- 
self that the vespect she now received, was no 
inore than a pageantry of greatness, a mimick 
state, Which would only serve to heighten her dis- 
grace, When the king’s intentions towards her 
should be revealed, 

But how did her disorder and her apprehen- 
sions magnify, when the room being very full, 
she saw those at the lower end fall back to make 
way for his majesty, who in person was just en- 
tcving! she now not doubted but this unexpected 
visit was made to let her know she must remove 
from his palace, and that he had the cruelty to 
add to the mortification it must give her, by tell- 
ing her so in the presence of those who were at 
that instant making their court to her. 

Searce had she the power to rise from the chair 
suc sat on, to receive him; and when she did so, 
her trembling limbs refused to bear her weight, 
and she was obliged to lean on a lady’s arm who 
-tood next her. She was endeavoring, however, 
to make some apology for the disorders, she was 
sensible were but too visible in her countenance, 
when he prevented her, by approaching her with 
words to this effect: , 

*Madain, the whole kingdom knows with what 
reluctance I accompanied you to the altar, and 
you know the manner in which I have lived with 
you ever since: both these reflections may give 
some reason, to imagine, that as T am now the 
master of my actions, I shall renounce those 
obligations, which I was but compelled to enter 
into, and which on my part have never been ful- 
filled; but know, madam, that your patience, ten- 
derness, forgiving sweetness of disposition, and 
a thousand other virtues of the mind, have long 
since opened my eyes to the beauties of your per- 
something in my nature, call 
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it by what name you please, that would not suffer 
me to confess it, till I could do so in a manner as 
should convince you, and all the world,that it was 
the effect of my own free-will. That opportunity 
is arrived; and I now invite you to partake with 
me a throne you are so worthy to fill, and a bed 
you have been too long absent from. Let the me- 
mory of my past injustice to your merit be for- 
gotten, or remembered only to increase your tri- 
umph in surmounting it.” 

The beginning of this speech seeming to con- 
firm all that her most dreadful apprehensions had 
suggested, so overcame her spirits, that the latter 
part of it would hardly have been intelligible te 
lier, had she not on his concluding it found her- 
self within his arms, locked in the most tender 
and strenuous embrace, a favor he had never 
granted her before, and which now assured her of 
the so fortunate reverse in her condition. 

The cyes of the whole illustrious assembly 
were filled with tears of joy at this moving scene; 
which so dividled their admiration, that they knew 
not which deserved it most, the virtues of the 
queen, Which had occasioned a change the most 
unexpected that could be, or the generosity of the 
hing in rewarding it. 

What then must that amiable princess herself 
feel in so sudden a transition from a state of the 
severest anxiety and grief, to one all happiness 
and joy! to find, instead of an implacable aver- 
sion and disdain, proots of the strongest affec- 
tion and respect; instead of the disgrace she 
thought immediate and inevitable, to be lifted to 
the partnership of sovereign power; Instead of be- 
ing reduced to the pity of the world, to become 
the pride and envy of it: and to reflect that all 
this was wholly owing to her own conduct and 
temper, was such accumulated felicity, as more 
than compensated tor the safferings she had un- 
dergone! 

This, I thirk, is a shining instance what won- 
ders good nature, and the qualities arising from 
it, ave capable of prodacing. How wretched had 
this now happy princess been, had she returned 
the indifference of her illustrious spouse with sul- 
len discontent, secret reproaches, open complain- 
ing, or any other marks of resentment for the af- 
front offered to her youth and beauty, and how 
greatly would such a behaviour bave justified his 
dislike! on the other hand, how amiable did she 
appear to him, adorned with meekness and good 
nature; ann how easily did that great heart un- 
moved, unshaken by the tempests of authority, 
bow down and yield itself to the more prevailing 
force of love and softness. * 
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THE WIDOW.—A FRAGMENT. 


a 


##* ‘Yes, (said the disconsolate Eliza, as she 
paid her usual visit, accompanied by her little son 
to the tomb of her husband,) yes, there is some- 
thing in virtuous grief, which is very different 
from wretchedness. The love of my youth, the joy 
of my heart, my comfort, my all, is gone; but the 
memory of our felicity, the consciousness of sin- 
cerity and fidelity, remain. His child, his darling 
boy, the image of his person and his heart, is my 
companion. He reflects the image of his father, 
and replaces him in my heart. Misery can pro- 
ceed from vice alone. The dispensations of provi- 
dence may inilict apparent evils, even on the good 
and virtuous; but when the wonderful ways of hea- 
ven, shall be explained to mortals, they will, no 
doubt, be found to be mysterious blessings. To 
the will of heaven I yield, in confidence of its jus- 
tice,in humble hope of its beneficence. 1 feel in my 
heart that very different is the melancholy and 
misfortune of the benovolent, from the disappoint- 
ment and anguish of the selfish and the wicked, 
‘To my child, in whom is restored to me the im- 
age and the goodness of his father; who, from the 
untainted purity of early youth, exhibits the vir- 
tues he had matured by manly reason, will I dedi- 
cate my attention. I will train him to justice, to 
benevolence. I will exhort him to expand his mind 
by useful knowledge; to become like his father. 
He shall avoid the selfish; he shall avoid the sordid; 
he shall be the friend of his fellow-creatures; the 
fiiend of the useful, the friend of the poor. Togre- 
lieve the oppressed shall be his highest pleasure, 
as it was his father’s. Never shall he insult the 
low; never shall he flatter the proud. He shall 
love his country as his country ought to be loved; 
he shall promote the happiness of the laborious 
poor; he shall despise the arrogance of pampered 
statesmen. No sophistic arguments relative to the 
interests of society, and social institutions, shall 
mislead him: he shall be true to the interests of 
humble virtue. He shall—alas! how much I pro- 
mise! how little may it be in my power to perform! 
Yet, in resolutions like these, to have resolved, is 
merit; by resolving, I wish—I wish my darling 
son may prove like his father.’ 


She sat down on the tomb of her husband, she 
embraced her boy, she shed delicious tears, the 
tears of virtue. Even her sorrow far transcended 
in enjoyment all the mean delight resulting from 
the gain of the selfish or the ostentation of the 
peoud—{ The Dessert.] 
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We must beg leave to omit i diet of Real Life 
this week, as the following nu r of the Olio, pre- 
viously received, exhibits so admirable a picture, 
as will no doubt be received by “the association’ 
themselves with pleasure and satisfaction. 


The Olio. 
No. VIII.—From the garret of Tim Syllabub, esq. 


“How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is, 
To have a thankless chiid!” 





If ingratitude between man and man is so de- 
testable, how shall we rank that which is perhaps 
at once the most common and unnatural? how 
should we declaim against that which roots up the 
dearest ties of affection, and setting nature and 
heaven at defiance plunges with ten fold turpitude 
into the stream of iniquity? filial ingratitude! 
heaven! how is it possible that two words so op- 
posed, and of such a seeming immeasurable ten- 
dency can ever be linked together, or pronounced 
in the same breath! to those, to whom we owe our 
very existence, who have cherished us from our 
first entrance into the world, who have alike shar- 
ed in our happiness and sorrows, whose every 
thought was directed for our good, and whose 
every fear was for our welfare, how is it possible, 
that to those we can act the parts of ingrates—of 
rebels—of murderers—and after having sucked 
from the parent root all its nutriment. strength and 
vigor, to forsake it without a prop when it most 
needs assistance, and suffering it to decay unpitied 
and unregarded, in a premature old age of mis- 
fortune, misery and anguish! 

In a former paper I endeavored to prove the folly 
of those who wish to conceal the source from 


,whence they spring, and the poverty and obscu- 


rity of their parentage. But here is a more shock - 
ing and disgraceful view of the picture—the for- 
getting parents themselves—and if we denominate 
the former folly, what term shall we find base 
enough for the latter? Acase of peculiar black- 
ness has fallen beneath my notice and I give it to 
the world (I grieve to say it) as in every respect 
authentic and the truth. 

Fanny was born in an obscure village, an®her 
father by the culture of a small farm earned just 
sufficient to keep his family from want, and to be- 
stow on his only daughter the best education the 
poverty of their neighbor would afford. In 
fact he denied himself many of the comforts and 
all the little luxuries that his station of life might 
have afforded him, to lavish on ser whatever he 
imagined woyld add to her pleasures, or secure 
her happiness. Fanny was favored with a pleas- 
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ing person, and manners something above the rou- 
tine of society in which she moved. Her beaaty 
brought many wooers to her feet, who were for 
her more than equal matches—but her pride 
taught her to repel them with disdain, and to en- 
deavor by some bold scheme to arrive at a pitch 
of comparative rank and splendor, which to any 
other not gifted with the same ambition as herself, 
would have seemed the height of presumption and 
arrogance. At the age of seventeen, regardless 
of the prayers and tears of her parents, she left 
them and repaired to the city of N—, where she 
obtained a situation with a fashionable milliner, 
Ifere her pride guarded her against those dangers 
which even virtue and modesty often sink under. 
She withstood temptations, which tho seemingly 
splendid, she had sense enough to know were but 
uncertain and transitory, and by a course of ne- 
gative virtue she succeeded in gaining the affec- 
tions of a rich merchant, who finding her proof 
against his gold in the manner he wished to use 
it. gave her it and himself on her own terms. 
They were married. She now rolled in riches, her 
company was sought after, she was at the height 
of fashion—her balls and parties were the talk of 
the day, and the beautiful and engaging Mrs. 
Fanny J—, was the delight of her male, and the 
envy of her female acquaintance. But, while she 
thus enjoyed every luxury in life, did she not re- 
member those who were at that moment pining in 
poverty and wretchedness—did she not remember 
what sacrifices they had made for her, how her 
every Wish was anticipated, and that she had it 
now in her power to inake a return for their good- 
ness—did she forget her parents? to her eternal 
shame be it spoken—she did forget them! she re- 
poses on beds of down, feasted on the choicest 
dainties, and was whirled from assembly to as- 
sembly in a superb carriage, while her parents, 
confined to their miserable habitation in darkness 
and sorrow, steeped their meals of brown bread 
and hard straw couch with the bitter tears of hope- 
less grief, and unavailing complaints of their 
daughter’s ingratitude. She was that most diabo- 
lieal@of all charactor—an apostate daughter! but 
why dwell on so shocking a picture? suffice it to 
say she let her parents to expire without a thought 
of pity for their sufferings, or a tear for their 
loss. For a few yegrs she thus gadded thro fash- 
ionable life, when an accident occurred which 
threatencd a total downfall to her career. Her 
husband died—but do not think her anguish affec- 
ted; ao uot imagine those tears and frequent faint- 
ines were merely to excite commiss<ratios-—no! 
ihey were genuine, ag genuine as trom her cha- 
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racter might have been expected—her husband 
died—but all his property was entailed except one 
portion, which was the subject of a tedious and 
doubtful law suit. Her course was now almost com- 
pletely checked—no longer could she afford to 
sport a splendid equipage, or give entertainments 
which rivalled those of princes in grandeur; she 
felt severely how fleeting are the friendships of 
the votaries of fashion, and she found herself de- 
serted by all her gay associates. Fortune however 
seemed still determined to favor her—a family of 
great respectability, tho but slightly acquainted 
with her, pitied her situation and opened their 
hospitable doors. She was received by them with 
every kindness, and by their aid she was enabled 
to retain a place tho somewhat an inferiour one, 
in her former circle of pleasure. But again the 
vagaries of fortune were displayed. By a conti- 
nued round of misfortune, this family was reduced 
to comparative indigence, and almost at the same 
moment she found herself in a state of moderate 
independence by the decision of the law suit in her 
favor. It might have been expected that for the 
sake of appearances at least she would now return 
a small share of their kindness; but her conduct 
was all of a piece, she seemed suddenly to have 
forgotten them, and became so short sighted as to 
pass them in the street as total strangers. But 
was not tbis natural? who could suppose that she 
who had violated the most sacred of duties, would 
act otherwise to those whose only claim on her 
was a recompense for past favors? her society was 
again courted, and her mansion the scene of life 
and®maicty. 

She’s now arrived at an age which promises but 
a very short period to that in which she must bid 
the ‘world and all its vain pleasures adieu.” She 
looks back on the past with horror, and to the fu- 
ture she dare not trust a tho’t. She has discovered 
that her life has been one scene of depravity, and 
that the pleasures of dissipation are futile and 
worthless; yet to that dissipation she flies for suc- 
cor, and in a varied round of luxury would en- 
deavor to forget what she has been and what she 
is. Yet there are times when the sight of her dy- 
ing parents is presented to her imagination, she 
views their last agonies and hears their impreca- 
tions on her polluted head—but there will soon 
come a moment more horrid even than these— 
when stretched on her death bed, she consigns her 
soul to Him that gave it. Then come ye who 
waste your lives in folly and vice, hear her hope- 
less cries for mercy, view her distorted and ago- 
nized features, and be convinced, that no wealth 


or rank can secure their possessor happiness or 
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delight, unless the heart be conscious of rectitude, 
and the conscience be free from guil!i. Learn that 
the idle pleasures of the world are as vain and 
paltry, as the delights of virtue are poor and ec- 
static; that without the latter all earthly possessi- 
ons are as nothing in the scale, and to insure a 
life of happiness here, we must endeavor to attain 
that eternal felicity, which shall result from it 
hereafter. TIM SYLLABUB. 
SEE. 

An ill natured fellow, in reply to the question, 
“‘why is a woman unlike a looking glass,” replied, 
“Because the first speaks without reflecting, and 
the second reflects without speaking. 


A shrewish wife pressing her husband to par- 
take of some mock turtle soup, he peevishly re- 
plied “*No my dear, I thank you, I have had a 
surfeit of mock turtle since 1 married. 





[By our Letter-Box.) 
eel 
SONNET. 
Weeping I stray’d along the banks romantic, 
Where echo once could Cen1a’s voice repeat; 
Slowly alone I wander’d, wild and frantic, 
‘Thro paths once hallow’d by her sacred feet. 


At every measured step, a tear was falling, 


Where oft she trod and smiled—and smiled for me; . 


At cvery step I took, each spot was calling, 

To dear remembrance, past festivity. 

I saw the moss-clad rock, still, still inviting, 
Where,crown’d with twining flow’rs,she swectlysung; 
Softly 1 toucht the dear retreat, delighting, 

Aud o’er the spot my soul dissolving hung. 

O! then, indeed, I felt the luxury of woe! 

For me, alas! no other luxury can flow! 


— ‘LA DESOLE. 
ENIGMAS. 


Something does cause me, yet I’m of substance void, 
Have length, breadth, and form, which cannot be de- 
As long as my good parent near me stands; [stroy’d 
Dependent elf, I go where it may lead, 

Of life debarr’d, of body, feet, and hands: 

What then am I,and whence dol proceed? WE.H. 
Comely my form, I’m mostly drest in white, 

And give most pleasure in th reign of night: 

Now, tho my parentage is very mean, 

Delight I yield to even king and queen: 

Like twinkling glow-worms, cause a partial day;— 
Eat*by my head, I pass in air away. WE.H. 


a 


Re ‘ed in the blushes of the queen of love, 
Odors I shed sweet as Arabia’s breeze; 
Soft as the down on Paphia’s favorite dove, 


Enchant the cye, and every nose I pleasee WE.H. 


“ SonG....‘To an old roaring grog-shop!’ Or, ‘Toa 
shady retreat.’....URAVESTY,. ” 


To an old roaring grog-shop, vold Toby I traced, 
Full casks gave their incense around; 
He seized from the counter a pot, which he placed 
On his lips,—this pot his whole figure so graced, 
He the god of its rum might be crown’d. 
I quickly drew near, and the pot thus addrest: 
Thou brightest of charms for a sot, 
How envy’d thy place, above gill-cups how blest, 
Art thou, thus on Toby’s thick lips sv long prest, 
Would fate had decreed me a pot! 

—- DEL TOBOSO 


“Lovers’ Evyus.” 
The fire of Stella’s burning cyes, 
Surpasses all belief; 
She lookt upon a butcher’s stall, 
And baked a round of beef! 
The lightning of Belinda’s eye, 
Has rival’d Venus’ fame: 
She bid it to her lover fly,— 
And set the world on flame. 
The eye of Chloe was so bright. 
That like the sun it shine; 
And all who lookt upon its light, 
Were in a moment blinded. 
But Celia’s eyes surpast them all,— 
All night their rays absorb’d the moon, 
And in the diy, so strange to tell, 
Ever, anon, eclipst the sun! 

DEL 'TOBOSO. 


—_— 


°°. Flambeau, or Sonnet, to Donna Inamorata.”* 


O, thou! whose beaming eyes of kindling love, 
Will soon o’er this warm page of rapture move; 
Say, wilt thou deign to bless these cyes of mine, 
By one nepenthine smile of hope trom thine;° 
By soft enticements, ever truly dear, 

Chase from my heart the tortures of despair. 
With fond endearments, let those eyes divine, 
Light in my breast the hope to call you mine; 
Then let their bright enchanting rays of love, 
From hell to heaven my tortur’d soul remove: 
Till in their amorous beams of genial light, 

It wings its way to joy’s ecstatic height; 
Where, meeting bliss supreme, within thy arms, 
It revel’s free ’midst an infinity of charms! 


DEL TOBOSQ. 
SS -- => 


Tue Tear or Beauty. 


See, down Mania’s blushing cheek, 
The tears of soft compassion flow; 
Such tears a yielding heart bespeak, 
A heart that feels for others’ woe. 


May not those drops that frequent fall, 
To my fond hopes propitious prove; 
The heart that melts at pity’s call, 
Will own the softer pow’r of love. 
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Farth nefer produced a gem so dear, 

Nor wealthy ocean’s ample space 

So rich a pearl, as that bright tear 

That lingers on Marza’s face. 

So hangs upon the morning rose, 

The chrystal drop of heaven, refin’d; 

Awhile with trembling lustre glows, 

Is gone,and leaves no stain behind. —Natio. M. 








Editors Diarp. 
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MARRIED, in this city, by the rev. Mr. Mayer, 
on Wednesday last, Mr. Mark Richards to Miss 
Henrietta Hunt. 

Also, by the rev. Mr. M’Laughlin, on Thursday 
se’night, Mr. Jonathan M’Murdy to Miss Eliza 
Shoot. ar 

As we expected, when we established our Letter- 
Box, in compliance, not with our own, but the wishes 
of our friends, we are literally deluged with anonym- 
ous fioetical communications, of the value of about 
two-pence per pound! To notice these scribblers in- 
dividually, would wrong our patrons of half the pa- 
per. We therefore, in reply to a constant and esteem- 
ed correspondent, repeat a remark made last year, 
that ‘the insertion of literary favors is the only and 
the best mark of approbation we can give; and non- 
insertion must always be considered rejection. 

A barber of the city advertises to teach any gen- 
tleman to shave himself, as wellas he could do it for 
him, in 24 lessons! Is not this an insult on our wise 
Legislature; or is this knight of the pole ignorant of 
the bill which a learned member of that respectable 
body has just introduced to prevent “SHAVING!” 

Some author has remarked, that the steady gait 
and inftexible solemnity of the Spaniard, are express- 
ed in his mode of salutation, “Come sta?”—‘How do 
you stand?’ whilst the “Comment vous portez vous?” 

—ITIow do you carry yourself?’ was equally expres- 
sive of the gay nature and incessant action of the 
l’renchman. 

Metellus Numidicus, on the subject of Marriage, 
says, ‘If we could do without a wife, we should all 
be without that source of vexation. But since nature 
has so ordered it, that we can neither live wit them 
happily enough, nor without them by any means, we 
must consult our /asting security rather than a fran- 
sient | eratification. 

In Tristram Shandy, Trim givesan account of the 
kind treatment he received from the fair Beguine, 
who took care of him in his illness, and rubbed his 
wounded knee. In relating the dreams with which 
he was visited, in his fever, ‘i was all night long, 

suys he) cutting the world in two, and giving her 
hall. ’ This is in the true character of a sick man’s 

im, and, at the same time, as wild and tender an 
ijuination as can be conceived. 














Dr. Moody, who not long since died in England, 


professed to cure every disease by three remecies, 

whieh he cabled ‘Gentle John,’ ‘No Onc,’ and ‘Gold- 

ei: ‘Vinetures’—-the first was sulphuric acid, the se 
mid nituic acid, and the other gin and aloes! 


To the disgrace of ‘the lords of the creation,’ we 
have to record another instance of the unhappy ef- 
fect of sporting with the affections of that sex which 
they are bound to protect. A Mr. Edward Palmer, of 
Westminster, Engiand, after being called three times 
in church, was to have been married to a respectable 
young lady, who, with her friends, were, by his own 
appointment, to meet him at church. They went; but 
Mr. Palmer forgot his engagement. The young wo- 
man has ever since been in a state of mental derange- 
ment. coed 

Never perhaps was there a finer piece of satire on 
‘the glorious uncertainty of the law,’ than that of an 
astrologer, who pretended to foretel when a suit 
would end, and to whose favor, by the influence of 
the moon and stars 

Dr. Franklin, in one of his letters, observes, ‘I am 
glad to hear that Mr. Fitzmorice is married, and has 
an amiable lady and children. It is a better plan than 
he once proposed to Mrs. Wri, ht, to make him a 
wax-work wifé to sit at the head of his table.’ 

Dr. Mason has beautifully expressed his opinion 
of the British and Foreign Bible dociety, in this ele- 
gant apostrophe: I could wish, said he, ‘that its name 
were written in-letters of gold on the wings of angels, 
that they might bear it flying throthe midst of heaven.’ 








A writer inthe National Messenger says, ‘I ven- 
ture to affirm, that there is not to be found in any 
Theatre in any nation on the face of the earth, so 
misbehaving an audience, as that which, on every 
night of performance, disturbs the peace, defaces the 
propriety, and destroys all comfort and enjoyment, in 
the Theatre of Washington.’ This would give a pi- 
tiable character of the American seat of government, 
were it not known that the Theatre of that city is 
destitute of a gadlery, so necessary to separate the 
rude yulgar from the genteel. 

Singular indeed!—There died lately, at Lanarck, 
in Scotland, on the same day, aman named William 
Douglas, and his wife. They had been born within 
the same hour, and were introduced into the world 
by the same accoucheur. They were both baptised, 
and married together in the same church. They were 
never separated, hor experienced any ivfirmity un- 
til the day of their death. They lived to their looth 
year, and died on the same ded which had been pre- 
pared for their wedding 89 years before. I'l.ey were 
interred in the same grave, beneath the same bapi'is- 
mal font where they had been presented the preced- 
Ing century. 

A man in England, who has an income of 2000/. 
has been twice committed to prison un the charge of 
picking pockets! 

In 1780, the price of a weekly newspaper, in this 
country, was Fiity Dollars per annum! 

pc Persons holding subs gcrigtion papers for the 
“Lyre of Love and Harp of Sorrow,” will plcase re- 
turn them to the Editor as sooir as convenient, as ie 
work will be ready for delivery in a week or two, 
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